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GARDEN or SEASIDE SHELTER 


CONTENTS : 
CHESS OR DRAUGHTS BOARD : MUSIC STOOL: FOLDING 
BED TABLE : PORTABLE TOOL CASE : MAKING THE 
DOUBLE-BINE TWIST (without a lathe) : IRON PLANES 
USE OF REPAIR PLATES : READERS’ QUERIES 


The urgent necessity for. 
repairs and fixings has created 
an increased demand for 
RAWLPLUG Outfits, conse- 
quently RAWLPLUGS represent 
one of the fastest moving lines 
of the day... yet we are still 
able to supply from stock the 
three RAWLPLUG OUTFITS 
illustrated. For safe, quick 


RAWLPLUGS 


-in bigger demand 
than ever.... 


GY 
On 


fpf and neat fixings the RAWL- 
PLUG method is still the best, 


’ > ( 
gad } 


and the cheapest too, because 
it does away with all costs of 
making good. Every RAWL- 
PLUG Outfit contains the full 
equipment necessary for fix- 
ing any ordinary article to 


any material. 
Write for Technical Literature 


THE RAWLPLUG CO. LTD., 
CROMWELL RD, LONDON, S.W.7 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
SHOREDITCH TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


(Furniture Department) 


Postal Training 


for Success in 
= WOODWORKING 


At L.C.C. Hamond Square School, Hoxton Street, N.1 
In woodworking as in all other trades the good jobs 


go to the trained men, to those who have studied in their EVENI NG CLASS ES 


spare time. There is no more systematic and authoritative in 
instruction in all branches of Woodworking than that offered 
by the I.C.S. 


Employers accept the I.C.S. Diploma as a proof of 
superior knowledge and skill. It is a money-bringing asset. 
Inform yourself just how the I.C.S. can increase your 
money-earning power in any of the following subjects— 
Carpentry Carriage Building 
Joinery | Woodworking Drawing 
Staircase Work ; Machine Woodworking 
Furniture Making Saw Mill Management 
We give special and successful preparation for City and 
Guilds and Ist and 2nd Handicraft Examinations. 
Special terms for members of H.M. Forces and discharged 
disabled members of H.M. Armed Forces. 


seecssecsceeverenseccssecesesreoenees USE THIS COUPON 


Pe oereoccecvcssccccovesssonse cece cum am 


Dept. 22, International Correspondence 


Sceools Ltd., 

INTERNATIONAL BUILDINGS, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
(Use PENNY Stamp on UNSEALED Envelope) 
Please send me particulars of your Courses in 


WOODWORKING. I assume no obligation. 
Name ......... ccc ccc cc cece ee eens Age ........ 
Address oo. cc ccc cece cence eee eee arcane 


see eorereeoeetreeoseerseoseeneseeenaeneeeeresesseevreereeoseo eee 


FURNITURE MAKING—DESIGN, 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


and for 


CITY & GUILDS HANDICRAFT TEACHERS’ 
EXAMINATIONS 


Junior and Senior Day Schools for Furniture Making 
and Design. Enrolment for Evening Classes commences 
4th September, 1944. 


Further particulars on application to the Principal. 


SALE AND EXCHANGE (Idd. per word) 


Mark Your Tools.—Apology. Messrs. EYRE & BAXTER, 55, Brown 
Street, Sheffield, regret delay in executing orders for name stamps 
owing to pressure of Government contracts. Future orders will take 
at least 13 weeks to execute. 

Inlay Bandings.—Lines and Strings in various sizes and patterns. 
—Below. 

Veneers are essential to perfect modern designs. Any quality veneer 
supplied, Stamp for list.—J. C. LIPPIATT, 2, Avenue Rd., Brentford. 
French Polishing.—Thoroughly practical tuition by post in all pro- 
cesses. See our list of pupils placed in well-paid positions.—Bakes. 
15, Jesmond Avenue, Bradford. 
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(GARDEN oR SEASIDE SHELTER 


HE shelter, as shown in Fig. I] and 

the full detail drawings, measures 

6 ft. by 4 ft. on plan, the height at 

the back 5ft. 9in. In addition a canopy 


extension 6 ft. long is shown. This may 
be very easily arranged, and is especially 


useful if the shelter is made with a view. 


of using it eventually as a bathing tent 
at the seaside, as it may be lowered com- 
pletely to enclose the front. 


Posts.—The folding framework, Fig. 
2, consists of two front uprights 6 ft, 3 in. 
long, and two back uprights 5 ft. 9 in. 
long. All the uprights should be of hard- 
wood, at least 14 in. square, and | in. 
metal ferrules are fitted to the top ends 
as shown in Fig. 3. It is also necessary 
to fit a stout spike at the end, this 
being easily arranged by driving in a 
fair size wire nail and removing the head. 
Although it is not essential, some may 
prefer to fit ferrules and spikes to the 
bottom ends of the uprights as they will 
prevent the framework from moving 
about when the shelter is set up. 


Slats.—The uprights are connected 
at sides and back with thin wood pivoted 
slats arranged in such a way that they 
allow the uprights to be folded, but keep 
them firm when extended. The slats 
connecting the two back uprights are 
arranged as shown in Fig. 4. Good 
straight - grained hardwood should be 
used for the slats because they should 
not be too clumsy, but should be strong 
enough to bear the strain of being 
pivoted together with rivets, and 
attached to the uprights with screws and 
washers. For this a width of 14 in. and 
a thickness of % in. should be sufficient 
if suitable wood is used. 

Each of the two slats is in two portions. 
The total length centre to centre is 7 ft., 
the lower and longer portion being 
5 ft. 44 in. long, centre to centre. The 
top portion is 1 ft, 73 in. long centre to 
centre. The two portions of each slat are 
pivoted together with a small iron rivet 
and washers, as in Fig. 5. 

The two complete slats are pivoted 
together in the centre in the same way, 
and are attached to the uprights with 
screws and washers, as shown in Fig. 6, 
the pivoting points being given in Fig. 4. 

End Slats.—tThe slats at the two 
ends-are arranged as in Fig. 7. Each slat 
has a total length of 5 ft. 5 in. centre to 
centre, the lower portion being 4 ft. 7 in., 


This portable shelter is just the thing to 
make for the garden at the present time 
when holidays and any letsure time have 
to be spent at home. Much pleasure 
may be derived from it as rest and meals 
may be taken in comparative seclusion 
out-of-doors during warm summer days. 
When more normal times return it will 
be still more useful because itt may be 
easily taken to the seaside or moors, as tt 
folds so compactiy that it may be placed 
in the car. 


and the top portion 10 in. centre to 
centre. Rivets and washers are again 
used to pivot the portions of the slats 
together, and the slats are attached to 
the uprights as before. Care should be 
taken to see that the pivoted joints work 
quite freely. Washers, besides being 
used under the heads of the rivets and 
screws, could also be placed between the 
joints. 
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FIG. I. 


Top rods.—tThe extended framework 
is joined at the top with front, back, and 
side top rods as in Fig. 2. These rods 
should also be of hardwood, those for 
the front and back being 5 ft. 94 in., 
and for the sides 3 tt. 94 in. long by 
lin. diameter. Ferrules are fitted to the 
ends of the rods, and screw eyes are 
bored into them, as given in Fig. 8. 
The screw eyes enable the rods to be 
fitted over the spikes at the ends of the 
uprights. 


Canopy.—lIf a front extension canopy 
is fitted, two uprights must be arranged 
to support it. The uprights should be 
6 ft. 3 in. long, by 14 in. diameter, and 
ferrules and spikes should be fitted at 
both ends as in Fig. 9. <A top rod is 
provided to join the two canopy uprights. 
and two other rods join the canopy 
uprights and the front uprights to the 
shelter. 

To secure the canopy extension it 
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YOU WILL FIND THIS USEFUL BOTH NOW AND AFTER THE WAR 


Sizes are 6 ft. by 4 ft. in plan, with a height of 5 ft.9 in. at the back increasing to 6 ft. 3 in. at the 
front. The whole thing takes to pieces and folds up into a roll, the length of which is 6 ft. 3 in. 
plus the spikes. 
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MAIN SIZES AND CONSTRUCTION DETAILS OF THE SHELTER 


MAKING CHESS BOARDS 


(Continued from page 127) 


tridge or brown paper. When dry 
remove the pins, Fig. 6, turn over and 
make sure there are no bits of hard glue 
or veneer that would prevent perfect 
laying, glue veneer and board, lightly 
pin at two corners and place under 
pressure or rub down with the veneering 
hammer. When set, remove the paper, 
clean up, square off the edges and cover 
them with a fillet or fine bead glued and 
pinned all round, mitreing at the corners. 
_ Although not absolutely necessary, it 
would be better to veneer the under- 
side of the board as well with a piece of 
inexpensive veneer to counteract any 
pull. For contrast, walnut and sycamore 
could be. used, if obtainable, and wax 
polished. Mahogany and satinwood are 
pretty but as rare as gold in these days. 
Or try very dark oak with light beech or 
chestnut. — , 


Stain.—The trouble with this method 
is the tendency for the stain to run into 
the light squares. Use something that 
dries quickly like cellulose or an oil 
stain. Mark out the board with fine 
pencil lines and incise the lines rather 
deeply with a very sharp penknife, for 
this will prevent the stain running over 
into the light squares if you put it on 
sparingly with a pencil brush. When 
dry and hard, rub lightly down with 
No. 0 paper and wax polish. If an oil 
stain has been used. it should be fixed 
first with french polish. 

Box for Chessmen.—tThis is shown 
in Fig. 5, the sides being solid and the 
sliding lid and bottom in thin plywood. 
The corners may be combed (as shown) 
or dovetailed. 


(An article on making chessmen 
appeared in the ‘* Woodworker’’ for 
February, 1944, and on draughismen in 
the June number.) | (311) 
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will be necessary to fit guy ropes to the 
two uprights.. The ropes should have a 
metal thimble spliced or tied to the top 
end, as shown at Fig. 10. A peg (Fig. 11) 
shaped from a piece of stuff 10 in. long 
by 1} in. wide by # in. thick, is used to 
secure each guy rope to the ground, and 
from the peg the end of the rope is 
brought up to a wood toggle (Fig. 12) 
shaped from another piece of stuff 4 in. 
long by 1 in. wide by $ in. thick. 

Two holes are bored in the toggle, one 
is threaded over the guy rope, and the 
end of the rope is just passed through 
the other and knotted. The toggle is 
slid up or down the rope to tighten or 
loosen it. On completion the framework 
should receive a coat of varnish to keep 
it clean. 


Canvas.—As good a quality tent 
canvas as can be afforded should be 
used to cover the shelter. The sheet 
covering the back and side should be 
made as one. Fairly wide hems should 
be run round the edges for strength, and 
if eyelet holes are worked in the top 
hem as shown in Fig. 13, they may be 
used to hang the sheet on.the spikes at 
the top ends of the uprights. 

Strong tapes should be sewn between 
for tying to the top rods, and tapes at 
the front edges are used for tying to the 
front uprights. The roof of the shelter 
and the canopy could be in one piece 
with a valance about 4 in. deep sewn 
around the edges. Eyelet holes are 
worked to pass over the spikes at the 
ends of the uprights. Small turned wood 
finials (see Fig. 14) could be provided to 
fit over the spikes on the uprights to give 
a pleasing finish. A few tapes could be 
sewn under the canopy sheet for tying 
to the top of the rods. (321) 


Note for Overseas Readers.—The 
fact that goods made of raw materials in 
short supply owing to war conditions are 
advertised in this magazine should not 
be taken as an indication that they are 
necessarily available for export. 


ASSEMBLING WOODWORK 


Before you begin to glue up a piece of 
woodwork always consider first whether 
you can with advantage assemble parts 
individually. Remember that to glue 
a whole number of joints in one operation 
is a difficult job, especially if you have to 
work single-handed. It may result in the 
glue becoming chilled before you can 
apply the cramps. Take the simple case 
of a table. It simplifies the work 
tremendously if two opposite sides can 
be put together independently and the 
glue allowed to set. These can then be 
handled as complete units in themselves. 
The same idea can be carried out ina 
larger piece such as a-sideboard. The 
ends can be glued up by themselves as a 
preliminary operation. Possibly too the 
back and part of the front could also be 
assembled before the whole is dealt with. 
Make sure however that this procedure 
does not prevent the final assembling. 


WAYS OF MAKING 


A 


CHESS BOARD 


-HE first essential is a nice piece 

of flat laminated or block board 

about 20 ins. or 21 ins. square and 

4% in. to 2 in. thick. A board that 
wobbles during play is most irritating. 

Parquetry.—Prepare nine strips of 

contrasting woods about 20 ins. long by 
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FiG. |. THE STRIPS ARRANGED. 
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FiG.2@. STRIPS CROSS CUT. 
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Fig. 3. STRIPS ASSEMBLED. 


Pin, HEADS 
NIPPED OFF 


24 ins. wide by } in. thick. Shoot the 
edges, finishing 2 ins. wide Match up 
the pieces side by side on your flat 
board and put a temporary pin at each 
end to hold in place while you stick a 
piece of stout cartridge paper over the 
whole, Fig. 1. When set, turn over face 
+ I8°-____—| 
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Fig.4. THE BOARD TRIMMED. 
NOTE: WHITE SQUARE 


BOTTOM R.H. CORNER. 


COMBED 
oR, 

ZA DOVETAILED 

4 CORNERS. 


GLUE PAPER OVER 
THEN REMOVE PINS. 


i; 
FiG.6. PREPARING VENEER 
For LAYING ON 
BLOCK BOARD. 


DETAILS OF THE PARQUETRY AND VENEERTMETHODS. 
If necessary a solid wood base could be used, but if the veneer method is being followed both 
sides should be covered to prevent casting. 
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Much depends upon the reader's 
resources as to the method adopted. One 
can lay the pattern parquetry fashion 
in solid wood about } in. to } in. thick, 
or, alternatively, veneer in contrasting 
woods. If neither of these methods ts 
possible then the only alternative is to 
stain or colour the darker squares, leaving 
the light squarés a natural colour, and 
wax polish the whole. 


downwards and glue the meeting 
edges carefully for a permanent hold, 
place under pressure and leave to 
dry. 

The glued strips when ready are 
cross-cut into lengths as shown in 
Fig. 2, with five light and four dark 
squares to each. Saw off a little 
wider than required to allow the 
edges to be trimmed with the plane 
on a shooting board. Eight pieces 
are required and are assembled as 
shown in Fig. 3. The strips will 
again be faced over with cartridge 
paper, turned over and the edges 
glued as done previously. If thin 
glue is used for sticking on the paper 
it will be easier to soak off with hot 
water after laying. When set, the 
excess Squares as shown in Fig. 3 can 
be cut off flush. Trim the edges all 
round. . 

The trimmed board, Fig. 4, which 
should measure about 18 ins. square, 
is toothed on the underside and laid 
on a toothed plywood board about 
21 ins. square by 3 in. or } in. thick, 
under pressure. Two or three fine 
pins are required to hold it in place 
under pressure. Use the glue very 
hot and not too much of it, covering 
both board and bed. Note that the 
grain of the chequered board should 
cross the top grain of the plywood. 

When set remove paper and any 
surplus glue around the edges and 
apply a margin the same thickness as 

’ the black and white, mitreing at the 
corners. Finally trim up the edges 
all round, sandpaper and glue and 
pin on a fine cocked bead all round 
the edges, mitreing at the corners. 
After wax polishing stick a 14 in. 
dia. circular felt pad under each 
corner. 


Veneer.—Use a bed at least $ in. 
thick; # in. block board would be 
better. Allow plenty of margin, say 
1 in. to 14 ins. all round and mark 
out the chequers in hard pencilled 
fine lines. Take your odd pieces of 
veneer, cut into squares and pin half 
dozen or so together at a time for 
shooting the edges with a finely set, 
sharp smoothing plane. Lay the 
squares on your already toothed 
board, matching them as well as 
possible and hold in place with a 
couple of pins just driven in. Nip 
off the heads so that the pins will 
pierce the paper easily when it is 
glued over the whole. 

It would be wise to add the margin 
complete before backing with car- 


(Continued on page 126) ~ 
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CHIPS FROM THE CHISEL 


NCE more we of the civil popula- 
C )iicn have had to cope with a 
stuation which has brought the 
war uncomfortably close—at least to 
those of us who live in the South. And 
once more we have had to find each our 


own defence, something that is more 


important than even an Anderson or 
Morrison shelter, a defence of the mind 
which helps us to face disturbed nights, 
and—if we work in London, the key- 
word we are now allowed to use—bomb- 
threatened days. For some people, 
those who have no work to tie them, 
the way of escape has been clear enough : 
they have travelled North. But for those 
of us who remain, and who have had to 
keep our minds steady and rational 
before this new onslaught, it has become 
more than ever necessary to find some 
mental or manual diversion to draw our 
thoughts. away. 


* * * 


Woodwork is excellent when we can 
get the wood, and there is now a prospect 
—alas that it should be so—of getting 
some from blitzed houses. Many a wood- 


HOW TIMBER IS 
IDENTIFIED 


OST of us could identify five- 
\ | and-twenty or more timbers, if 
not in the log at least in the 
finished board, but even in common 
woods there are many varieties and 
little variations often puzzle us. Almost 
every tree has its variations. There is 
(1) the Family, or tribe ; (2) there is the 
Genus, or group; (3) the Species; and 
{4) the Variety. We are accustomed to 
differentiate between pines and other 
conifers, between the oaks, the 
mahoganies, the walnuts and others ; 
but as a rule we trust to eye or “‘ feel. 
The timber expert (or wood anatomist) 
has to know more. Out of thousands of 
varieties he has to be able to identify 
the family, genus, species and variety of 
a certain timber from a very small block. 
Merely to look at it or handle it he 
might make half a dozen near guesses, 
but only after subjecting it to many 
tests can he venture to name the variety. 
The identification may be simple, but 
there are still many obscure tropical 
woods of whose variations comparatively 
little is known. The wood is first 
examined for its surface characteristics. 
These, chiefly, are colour, grain, texture 
and scent. The taste is also a test. 
Then the end grain is carefully examined 
with a strong hand lens; and, if this 
leaves any point in doubt, very thin 
sections are cut in different directions 
(usually crosswise, radial and at a 


tangent) and the delicate structure of . 


——WAYS OF ESCAPE 


worker too will be glad of the skill he 
has acquired in his leisure time which 
will enable him now to put in at least 
makeshift repairs until the hard-pressed 
authorities can get to him. But as 
handicrafts nowadays are necessarily 
limited by shortage of materials; we have 
also to find some other mental stabiliser. 
I know of one man living in a raid- 
scarred area who has set himself the job 
of writing a book at night when the alert 
is on, saying almost apologetically that it 
keeps him from thinking about bombs 
unless one lands almost on his doorstep. 
It has been evident, too, from the great 
increase in the sale of books as the war 
has progressed, how many people have 
turned to books as a respite from war 
worries. My own way of escape has been 
in the reading of country books, a habit 
I was already acquiring and for which 
of late I have been doubly grateful. 
Through writers like Walter Rose, H. J. 
Massingham and Adrian Bell, I am 
learning how strong a sense of crafts- 
manship still lingers on in the country- 
side, in spite of modern attempts to 
industrialise it, relic of a time when the 
village was a_ self-supporting, inde- 
pendent unit, and of the implicit delight 


the timber examined in detail. This, in 
simpler cases, is done with a razor, but 
in laboratories, a microtome is used— 
a small cutting machine with razor blade 
which peels off filmy veneers. 

Before cutting, the block of wood is 
boiled in water until it sinks, this to get 
rid ef all air, and the tissues then 
softened by storing the piece in a mixture 
of alcohol and glycerine. (239) 


MUSIC STOOL 
(Continued from page 129) 
tenoned at corners, then duly webbed 
and upholstered. One advantage of this 
method is that the main lid (G) can 
be made exactly to fit, the loose frame 
(J) afterwards being made to correspond. 
Re-upholstering, when necessary, is also 

a simpler matter. 

Handles are worked to an octagonal 
section (Fig. 4) from 1] in. square stuff. 
Cut spare tenons to enter the legs about 
%in., taking great care that the shoulders 
are neatly cut to the exact length. 


MOULDINGS IN WOODWORK 
_ (Continued from page 131) 
it was probably through jealousy of a 
neighbour whose house looked more 


attractive than his own. 
Whilst acknowledging that the wood- 


worker owes the moulding to the mason, . 


it must not be overlooked that he 
developed it. In wood much may be 
done that is not practicable in stone, 
and thus in wood mouldings we find a 
freedom and delicacy in the contours 
which we do not get in architecture. In 
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in beauty which lies deep in the heart of 
the countryman. 
* * 

His pride in ploughing a straight 
furrow, in drilling a straight line for the 
seed corn are all part of. that striving 
for perfection which is part of our 
creative instinct. If in the work per- 
formed by minds and hands acting in 
unison there is nothing but a strictly 
utilitarian quality, something deep down 
in the spirit of man remains unsatisfied. 
It is the striving towards perfection 
which produces that something more, 
the countryman’s straight furrow which 
is a joy to the eye and which artists have 
so often enshrined in pictures. He does 
it, we are told, by keeping his eyes on 
some object on the other side of the 
field to which he steers, and there is, 
I think, a parable in that for the crafts- 
man. We all need an object to steer by 
if we want to do work that shows real 
artistry and skill and we have to con- 
centrate on that object, not letting our 
wandering gaze be caught by other dis- 
tractions. There are always plenty of 
those in peacetime and wartime alike. 
The wise man is the one who develops 
the strength to resist them. (322) 


work to be painted this is a great 
advantage as the mouldings can be so 
worked to preserve the sharpness of 
outline. 


WILL THE MOULDING SURVIVE ? 


If the question why mouldings have 
survived so long is pressed, the simple 
answer is that no satisfying alternative 
has yet been found. Perhaps Sheraton 
came nearest to bringing about their 
extinction, although in his tall pieces 
he adhered to the ‘cornice and frieze. 
The economic reaction after the last 
war temporarily led to the rejection of 
any part of a piece of furniture which 
was not strictly essential for construc- 
tion, but one would hardly dare to 
assert that the moulding has dis- 
appeared. The aesthetic value of a 
cornice in giving height to a carcase has 
always been felt. The moulding relieves 
the heaviness of a plinth, and it lessens 
the apparent thickness of table, side- 
board and cabinet tops which, if quite 
plain, might look disproportionately 
heavy. Whether in the solid or applied, 
it gives character to a door or drawer. 
In the case of a door, indeed, it can be 
used as the sole means of decoration, 
and on glazed doors of the Chippendale 
and Sheraton schools we are all familiar 
with the “ barring ” effected by astragal 
mouldings. In bolder woodwork, 
whether in public buildings or private 
houses, it has a definite constructional 
value, and it would be difficult to 
imagine any feature of “period’’ style 
which in grace and dignity, could 
compare with it. (316) 


THE BOX TYPE 


MUSIC STOOL 


Each piano player has his or her own taste in the matter of seating. By some 
exception is taken to the box-type stool on account of its weight when loaded. 
In the smaller house, however, it ts a general favourite because it can store most 


of the sheet music we require. 


lids, either upholstered or schemed to accommodate a loose cushion. 


Most (as in the present case) are made with lift-up 


Should the 


depth of well—about 12 in.— prove an objection, the stool could easily be made 
with a fixed upholstered top and a fall front, the interior being shelved or fitted 
with sliding plywood trays. 


HE height desired should be 
decided before the legs are cut. 
As this depends partly on the 
height of keyboard from floor (and this 
varies slightly), partly on the height of 
player, and partly on habit, it may just 
be suggested that 22 in. is a general 
average. Thus, if the height to wood 
seat frame is fixed at 20 in., the uphol- 
stery can be adjusted accordingly. The 
design shown is suitable for either an 
upholstered seat frame or a solid seat 
with loose cushion. 

Legs (A).—These finish 1} in. by 
1} in. and may run square to the floor 
or have tapered toes as indicated. The 
top 34 in. or 4 in. is stop-chamfered 
and neatly rounded over as in enlarged 
detail, Fig. 5. In working the chamfers 
take care that the inner plain faces will 
hold the octagonal handle (H) which 
should have a width of 1 in. 


The Ends (B) are indicated as 
dowelled to legs; but, according to the 
worker’s practice, they could be tongued 
in (¥, Fig. 4) or tenoned (y). If the front 
and back (C) are also dowelled note that 
the dowels are staggered so that they 
may not foul each other. Sides and 
ends may finish straight in their lower 
edges or, if preferred, the flat curve 
shown dotted at z may be followed. 
The curved effect can be seen in Fig. 1. 


Bottom (D) rests in fillets (E) 
screwed to sides, or to both sides and 
ends. In another way, however, it could 
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FIG. 3. 


FIG. 2, FRONT ELEVATION. 


be of solid ?in. stuff (jointed to width) 
22 in. by 15 in., cut at corners to fit 
around legs to which it would be 


notched. In this case the sides and ends 


would rest upon it and be screwed from 
below. Either plan may be adopted, 
but the method shown is the simpler. 
Some stools have the sides and ends 
rebated for the bottom, which is then 
screwed on from below. 


Seat Frame (G).—As this is the 
actual box lid and is upholstered, it 
must clear the projecting legs easily 
when opened. To permit of this a fixed 
strip (F), 2} in. wide, is fitted at each 
side. This is cut to fit around legs, to 
which it may be tenoned, and posts in 
the ends (B). Within these strips the 
lid, or seat frame (G), is hinged to open. 
The frame (see G, Fig. 4) will come out 
approximately 174 in. by 14? in., but 
this depends partly on the method of 
upholstery. The frame is mortised and 
tenoned together, with angle braces 
screwed in the corners. Upholstery will 
be of the pincushion type, about 2 in. 
to 24 in. high in centre, the frame being 
webbed and the edges rounded over to 
-avoid cutting the material. As the 
material (which will vary in thickness) 
comes over the edges it will be seen that, 
in the over-all dimensions of frame, 
allowance must be made for this. 


Hingeing may be with two 24 in. or 
three 2 in. butts. Bevel the edges of 
back and lid (see detail in Fig. 3) so that 
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FIG. 4. GENERAL CONSTRUCTION. 
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FIG. 1. SUITABLE FOR MOST HOMES. 


Size is 22 ins. by 15 ins. with a height over 
seat of 22 ins. Over-all height is 25 ins., 
and well depth is 12 ins. 


clearance may be obtained for the 
projecting knuckle. Inside fit a brass 
bureau stay so that the lid may not fall 
right back when opened. To facilitate 
raising,.scoop out a 4 in. by # in. finger 
grip in the box front (Fig. 2). This may 
be done with a medium gouge. 
Alternative.—An. alternative (and 
frequently adopted) method of arrang- 
ing for the upholstery is shown in Fig. 5. 
Here the lid frame (G) with simple 
moulded edge, is rebated to take a loose 
seat frame (J) which, when pincushion 
stuffed, drops into position. The extra 
frame (J) may be of, say, 2} in. by 3 in., 
or #in. bridle-jointed or mortised and 
(Continued on page 128) 


Cutting, List 
Long Wide Thick 


ft. ins. ins. ins, 
(A) 4 Legs 2 | 14 1} 
(B) 2 Ends 1 24 14 t 
(C) 2 Sides 1 94 14 t 
(D) Bottom 1 8% 13 3 
(E) 2 Fillets 1 84% 3 3 
(F) 2 Top ends 1 3 24 t 
(G) Lid, 2 pieces 1 6 24 t 
Lid, 2 pieces l 24 $ 

(M) 2Handles . . 1 8 1 1 


Lengths allow for joints (tenoning or 
dowelling, etc.), but all thicknesses are 


net. (312) 
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OF HANOLE 
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| CORNER 
AT 
SHELF 


FIG. 5. DETAILS. 


furniture can be traced in two 

directions. So far as purely 
domestic woodwork in this country is 
concerned the moulding can hardly be 
said to have existed before the 15th 
century. For comfort the harsh edge 
of a seat might be roughly nosed (Fig. 1, 
A), or the top of a chest or table rounded 
over (as B). Later a leg or post might 
be chamfered on its outer corner (C), 
but these early touches were carried out 
to give comfort rather than ornament, 
and crude efforts at carving were known 


[ex introduction of mouldings on 


A B 
FIG. |. SOME OF THE EARLIEST 
EFFORTS: (A) NOSING ;_ (B) 
ROUNDED EDGE ; 


(C) CHAMFER 
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FIG. 2. DECORATED MOULDINGS : 

(D) EGG AND DART ; (E) LEAF MOTIF ; 

(F) NULLING ; (G) BEAD ; (H) 

DENTILS ; (J) REED AND RIBBON ; 

(K) LEAF AND RIBBON ; (L) GOUGE 

CUTS. THESE ARE ONLY A FEW OF 
MANY EXAMPLES. 


1 FEATURES IN 
1 FURNITURE 


long before the moulding became a 
constructive or decorative feature. 

In the case of church furniture it was 
different. Before the ]2th century the 
craftsman had attained some _ pro- 
ficiency in-carving, and by the 15th 
century mouldings began to appear. 
These developed during the 16th cen- 
tury and through the Elizabethan, 
Jacobean, Queen Anne and Georgian 
periods, each age showed a preference 
for some distinctive form. The earliest 
mouldings were, of course, worked by 
hand in the solid, and (naturally) were 
copied from models in stone. Just, too, 
as the stonemason’s mouldings were 
richly sculptured, the wood craftsman 


strove to follow his example (Fig. 2). 


Thus on the various members we find 
motifs such as the egg and dart, leaf 
forms, beads, nulling, dentils, the 
guilloche, lozenge, money pattern, and 
many others, and later (on pilasters and 
friezes) pateras, studs, fluting and other 
decoration. In modern days we have 
seen all such features reproduced by 
machine in the form familiarly known 
s “‘ strip detail.” 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
MOULDINGS 


Throughout the centuries it is in- 
teresting to note how ecclesiastical and 
domestic woodwork varied in character 
and yet seemed to run an parallel lines. 
From the early Gothic influences eccles- 
iastical furniture has hardly changed, 
and on interior church woodwork we 
still find the type of mouldings used for 
outdoor structures of stone. This may 


be partly due to the fact that, unlike 


dwelling houses, the interior as well as 
the exterior stonework was finished 
architecturally and the furnishing wood- 
work thus designed to correspond in 
style. In the case of domestic furniture 
the Gothic trend in mouldings and other 
features persisted through the early 
Tudor and Elizabethan periods, although 
on the Continent new ideas had emerged. 
At the close of the 16th century there 
is a marked difference between what 
is known as_ Renaissance work in 
England, Italy, France and the Nether- 
lands. Italy revived the classic models ; 
France, less tied to tradition, struck out 
on a line of her own; whilst in Eliza- 
bethan and Flemish woodwork we find 
a break-away which in two centuries 
was to culminate here in the furniture 
of the Chippendale, Adam and Sheraton 
schools. Although, too, mouldings are a 
feature in furniture little observed by 
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an important feature in furniture. 


their use was restricted. 


Although not so widely used as formerly, mouldings are still 


Here the writer tells of their 


introduction and development. 


2, MOULDINGS IN WOODWORK 


the inexpert, their contours and applica- 
tion were carefully studied by skilled 
craftsmen throughout every period. 

So long as mouldings continued to be 
cut with chisel and gouge in the solid 
Later, when 
built up (as in the examples at Fig. 3), 
and when applied mouldings (as Fig. 4) 
came to be adopted, there was no limit 
to the number of members which could 
be introduced. Heavy cornices, with 
frieze and often pediment, were only 
practicable on the built-up method, this 
being effected by the use of half a dozen 


FIG. 3. SHOWING METHOD OF 
BUILDING UP CORNICE MOULDINGS 
IN SECTIONS TO SIMPLIFY CON- 
STRUCTION AND AVOID WASTE. AN 
-EXAMPLE OF AN APPLIED SHAPED 
DENTIL IS GIVEN. 


N G 


FIG. 4. 
PANELLED DOOR, WITH SECTION 


APPLIED MOULDINGS; (M) 
SHOWING THE MOULDINGS 
APPLIED; (N) SIMPLE CUPBOARD 
MOULDING. (O) MOULDINGS AP- 
PLIED TO FORM CORNICE AND 
FRIEZE; (P, R, S) CROSS-GRAINED 
WALNUT MOULDINGS; (Q) COCKED 
E 


usvally carved 


FIG. 5. 
BETHAN MOULDINGS, 


EARLY TUDOR AND ELIZA- 
1500-1600. 


or more mouldings schemed to conform 
to the general contour designed. During 
the Flemish Renaissance and Jacobean 
periods the applied moulding (Fig. 4) was 
highly favoured by the skilled mitre 
cutter, cabinet doors and chest fronts 
being elaborately patterned into many 
small panels each with its moulded sur- 
round. Examples are to be found where 
a single door might involve the cutting 
of several hundred mitres. 

When, during the William and Mary, 
and Queen Anne reigns, walnut became 
the favoured furniture timber, a different 
technique in applied mouldings was 


CUPBOARD 
CORNICE & FRIEZE 


FIG. 6. THE JACOBEAN PERIOD, 


1600-1660, 


adopted. Cross-grained mouldings to 
correspond with the veneered parts were 
used. The plan adopted (see Fig. 4, P 
and S) was to glue a thin strip of cross- 
grained walnut to a groundwork with 
the grain running lengthwise. Thus we 
have a cornice (P) or a frieze (S) Showing 
cross grain. In the case of drawer 
fronts a cocked bead (as Q) formed the 
surround, or drawers might be built up 
with applied cross grain fronts as at R. 


The illustrations 
(Figs. 5 to 9) indicate some of those—if 
only a very few—which apply to our 
The question may be 
Why mouldings ? 


own country. 
asked, however: 


VARIOUS MOULDINGS USED 


FIG. 7. 
IN THE CHIPPENDALE 


1740-1780. 


PERIOD, 


What brought them into use in furni- 
ture? And how is it that they have 
survived so long ? 

As for origin, we can put first the 
architectural tradition. The five orders 


of architecture, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, 


Tuscan and Composite stood as wonders 
of the world. From Greek temples and 
from the great public buildings of Rome 
the European craftsman took his ideas. 
Unless he went direct to nature he had 
no other models to follow, and when 
wood came to be wrought he felt that 
what could be done in stone could also 
be achieved with timber. Firstly in 
interior structural woodwork and then 
later in furniture for the noble classes he 
followed the lead of the architect, the 
mason and the sculptor. Just as columns, 
pilasters, plinths and pediments were 
copied from stone, so also were our 
mouldings. 


Note.—As all Periods necessarily overlap, 
dates given can only be regarded as approximate. 
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THE PERIOD OF THE 
ADAM, 1760-1790. 


nomic factor but also to the absence of 
any feeling of need for decoration in the 
home. If necessity and bare comfort 
were met a man was Satisfied. Reverting 
to Fig. 1, harshness of edge could be 
countered by simple rounding or cham- 
fering. The height of seats could be 
adjusted to suit the comfort of the 
sitter, whilst that of the table could be 
fixed to meet his convenience. A plank 


.. chest served to accommodate his few 


everyday possessions, and if gradually 
he came to have an eye for decoration 


(Continued on page 128) 


9. EXAMPLES OF SHERATON 
MOULDINGS, 1790-1820. 


FIG, 


THE 


DOUBLE - BINE 
TWIST 


We gave in the July ‘‘ Woodworker’ an 
article on making the single bine twist 
turning without a lathe. This aroused con- 
siderable interest, and readers have en- 
quired whether the open double-bine could 
be made in the same way. Here we show 
the process. Such turnings were used for 
light table legs during the 17th century. It 
could be used with admirable effect for a 
candlestick. 


hollow members which occur near the top 
and bottom, wrapping a piece of paper 
around the wood as in Fig. 3 below. A 
pencil run round the edge will draw in a 
true line. Now take a piece of thin card- 
= board or thick paper, one edge of which is 


FIG. I. FINISHING THE ENDS OF THE HOLLOW GROOVES. perfectly straight, and, holding the straight 
Here the triple bine twist is being shaped, but the process is similar. The double bine edge level with where the diameter line cuts 
can be seen to the right. The whole thing can be made entirely without a lathe. the hollow member line (X, Fig. 6), wrap 


the paper round the wood spiral-wise 
HERE is nothing specially difficult about making the 


double twist shown in Fig. 5, provided that care is 

taken in the preliminary setting out and that the work 
is done in stages. There are, however, one or two snags to 
be avoided, one of which is that the bines must not be too 
thin because this will merely result in a fragile thing which 
is useless for all practical purposes. It may easily happen as 
a result of inexperience in cutting even when stouter bines 
were intended. A second point is that the pitch of the spiral 
must be at a happy medium. Too low a pitch means that 
the bines are necessarily thin and are weak owing to there 
being so much short grain, and a leg made in this way would 
be useless since it could move in and out like a concertina. 
On the other hand an extremely high pitch would not be 
successful because the twist would be so slight as to have 
an almost accidental appearance. 


Setting Out.—It is as well at the outset to understand a 
little of the principle to be followed when setting out the 
shape. It is obvious from Fig. 2 that there are two separate 
and distinct bines, and that each is a replica of the other. 
It is clear also that the lower the pitch the smaller the bines 
must be because there is a greater number of twists to get 
into the same height. Another point is that, although the 
bines are approximately circular in section when cut through 
at right angles with their direction (see V, Fig. 2), they are 
necessarily elliptical when the section is taken across at 
right angles with the leg itself. This is made clear at AA, 
Fig. 2. 

If you have no lathe you can plane up a piece of square 
stuff to a circular section. Mark out as shown in Fig. 3. At 
both ends draw two diameters at right angles with each 
other, making sure that the two ends line up. This is easily 
done if the work is prepared from squares (see dotted lines) 
since the marks can be gauged in from the flat surfaces. The 
wood is rounded afterwards, the corners being taken off first 
to form an octagon. Draw in lines along the length of the 


WIDTH OF 

PAPER FOR 

MARKING ae 
B/INE 


wood in line with the diameters drawn at the ends. This is SETTING 
clear from Fig. 3, A. The ends are now divided into four OUT THE 
quarters, in two of which the bines will be carved, the remain- SPIRALS, 
ing two being cut away entirely (see section A-A, Fig. 2). AND 
Now a word about pitch. If you make this somewhere in SECTIONS 
the region of that shown in Fig. 2, it will not be far out; a SHOWING 
little more or less will not make a lot of difference. However, THE STAGES 
the pitch must be ce now. IN CUTTING 
Drawing the Spiral.—Draw in the lines of the small THE SHAPE. 
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keeping it perfectly flat. Approximate the pitch 
to that in Fig. 2. as far as possible, and push in a 
drawing pin at each end. 

You can now see the width the bine has to be. 
Mark in where the adjacent diameter meets the 
paper (1), and, removing the paper, cut it to this 
width parallel with the other edge. Replace the 
paper and run a pencil line along both edges, so 
completing the marking of one bine. Shift the 
paper to the next pair of diameter marks and 
repeat the process, so marking the second bine. If 
care is taken it will be found that they will be 
exactly parallel. 

Cutting the Spirals.—The V tool is recom- 
mended in the opening stages rather than the 
gouge because with the latter there is the danger 
that the sides of the bine may be undercut and so 
reduced in size. The 90 degrees V tool also is 
preferable because this gives the correct slope 
automatically. It is shown in use in Fig. 7. Fix 
the work in the bench vice and starting at about 
the middle between each bine make a spiral cut. 
It is, of course, necessary to give the tool a twist as 
it proceeds along the spiral because it is changing 
its direction all the time. As it is held in the vice 
just the top of each section can be cut away. It 
is then a matter of revolving the wood about one- 
eighth turn when the cut can be continued. In 
this way the spiral can be finished from end to end. 
Do not cut the ends right up to the line because 
these have to be specially finished. 

It will be found that one side of the V tool 
necessarily cuts more smoothly than the other 
the reason of course being that it is cutting with 


FIG. 6. MARKING SPIRAL WITH LENGTH 
OF STIFF PAPER OR THIN CARD. 


PAPER STRIP BENT ROUND 
SPIRALW/SE 


FIG. 7. 


8. CUTTING THROUGH 
WITH THE U GOUGE. 


FIG. 


FIRST STAGE IN CUTTING THE 
GROOVES WITH THE V TOOL. 


CENTRE CUT AWAY 


Sy 


the grain whilst the other side is working against 
it. The best plan is to cut practically down to the 
line on the easy cutting side, then reversing the 
wood in the vice, proceed to finish the other side. 
Stop the cut about a bare sixteenth in. shoit of the 
line. This will produce the effect shown at X in 
Fig. 4. 

Separating the Bines.—You will notice from 
X, Fig. 4, that this cutting with the V tool leaves 
only a narrow centre part to be cut away in order, 
to separate the bines. You know from the section 
in Fig. 2 the finished thickness of the bines and 
you can now select a carvers’ gouge (preferably a 
U-shaped tool) to cut away the remaining wood, 
so producing the effect shown at Y. The practical 
work is shown in operation in Fig. 8. Note once 
again the necessity of altering the direction of the 
tool so that it cuts steadily along the centre of the 
groove spiralwise. | 

Smoothing the Sides.—The best tool to use in 
the next stage is the ordinary pen-knife with a 
fairly wide blade sharpened to a super-keen edge. 
Hold it as shown in Fig. 9 and run round each 
bine in turn, cutting the edge right up to the line. 
The pen-knife will be found more convenient than 
a carving gouge since it is easier to follow the line 
of the spiral. | 

It now remains to finish off each bine to its 
correct section and the first stage is given at Z, 
Fig. 4, in which the inner corners are taken off. 
The waste can be partly removed with either 
gouge or pen-knife, but it will probably be found 
more convenient to use a half-round wood file for 

(Continued on page 134) 
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ELEGANT 
APPEARANCE OF 
THE OPEN TWIST. 


FIG. 5. 


The work is not diffi- 
cult if set about in the 
right way. 


FIG. 9. KNIFE USED TO TRIM SIDES OF 


THE BINES. 
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IRON PLANES 


and their work 


We are sometimes asked by readers for advice as to what sort of planes they 
should buy ; whether metal planes really are better than wooden ones, and 
are.worth their extra cost. 


URING the last few years the 
Ds plane has come in for ever- 

increasing use, and many people 
boldly assert that it is only a matter of 
time before the wood plane will cease to 
be made. Whilst not denying that more 
metal planes are being sold now than 
ever before, we do not think that the 
wood plane is doomed. It must be 
remembered that one of the reasons for 
the rising popularity of the metal plane 
is that the machine has largely elimin- 
ated rough work ; men buy their timber 
ready planed, so that a plane for finish- 
ing is all that is needed. For the man 
who has no access to machinery, how- 
ever (and this covers most home crafts- 
men) the wood plane still has its place 
in the tool kit. ; 

Few men will deny, however, that in 
the matter of general convenience and 
ease of use the metal plane has the 
advantage all the time. Its adjustment 
means that setting is easy and rapid, 
and can be altered at will in a second or 
two; then the thinness of the cutter 
(we are referring to the Stanley type) 
makes sharpening a light operation 
since little metal has to be removed—in 
fact grinding is never really necessary. 

As for ease of use, this is due largely 
to the low position of the handle which 
has little more than the thickness of the 
sole between it and the wood. If you 
want the proof of this, take a new wood 
trying plane and try shooting a joint 
with it. We say a new one because it is 
then at its maximum thickness so that 
the handle is at its farthest from the 
wood. You will find an awful tendency 
to wobble until you become used to it, 
and it is due almost entirely to the high 
handle position giving poor control. It 
is to counteract this that technical 
school planes are made thinner at the 
rear to bring the handle to a lower 
position. | 

Kinds of Planes.—In order to go 
into their use, we have to consider the 
various types of planes, and decide 
which size and kind is likely to prove 
most useful. Take first the smoother. 
You will need this for fine, exacting 
work such as cleaning up a large table 
top, or levelling the joints of a door; 
but it will also be wanted for a hundred 
and one general bench jobs. In this sense 
it is the maid-of-all-work, and its quick 
adjustability gives it a great advantage. 
Since a wide plane is desirable for the 
accurate cleaning of large surfaces, the 
largest size with 23 in. cutter is advisable. 

Panel Plane.—The choice between 
this (14-15 ins. long) and the fore plane 
of 18 ins. length is largely a personal one. 
For our part we have always preferred 
to have a wood trying plane with which 
to shoot long joints, and to have a 


144 in. panel plane with which to trim 
end grain, clean up parts which are too 
long to be dealt with by the smoother, 
and use for bench work generally. 
Unless your work involves planing some 
very long joints the 22 in. jointer plane 
is not advisable. Whilst suitable enough 
for joints, it is rather cumbersome for 
other classes of work. 

Block Plane.—For trimming small 
pieces, the block plane is invaluable, 
and it has no counterpart in wood. In 
addition to being made in different 
sizes, it is made in two pitches—normal, 
20 deg.; and low-angle, 12 deg. We 
favour the latter because it is specially 
suitable for end grain whith it slices off 
with ease. Which ever is used, however, 
the great advantage from the cabinet 
maker’s angle lies in the small aperture 
at the mouth. This is not only the slit 
in front of the cutter (this is generally 
adjustable), but also the gap behind it. 
It is necessarily small because the cutter 
lies with its bevel uppermost. 


THE IRON SMOOTHER IN USE. 
This plane can tackle fine, exacting work 
such as cleaning up a large table top or 

carry out general bench work. 


Suppose you have to trim the end of 
a piece of wood no more than, say, ¥ in. 
wide. The ordinary plane, especially 
those with thick cutters, would be 
practically useless because the sole 
would scarcely be in operation at all. 
The wood would just drop into the 
aperture. 

Bullnose Plane.—This really is an 
invaluable little plane. It is intended 
chiefly for working in a rebate close up 
into a corner, but it comes in in a dozen 
different ways for small work generally. 
For example, it is most useful in working 
stopped chamfers, and for making small 
mouldings, especially those with cross 
grain, there is nothing quite so handy. 

Shoulder Plane.—There are certain 
operations for which the plane is a 
tremendous asset. It is made chiefly for 
trimming the shoulders of large tenon 
joints, but, curiously enough, the cabinet 
maker seldom uses it for this because 
there are so few really large shoulders 
he has to trim. It is the joiner who 
requires it for the large doors he has to 
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make. At the same time there are many 
occasions when it is useful in cabinet 
work, and the man who goes in for 
good class work should certainly have 
one. A cutter width of ? in. to | in. is 
about right. 


Rebate Plane.—Obviously you must 
have a rebate plane of some sort, and 
there are certain advantages which the 
metal type has over the wood plane. 
Firstly, there is its adjustability, but 
even more important is the provision of 
a fence which turns it into a fillister 
plane. Then there is also the small spur 
which is used for cross-grain work. It 
cuts the grain so that it is unnecessary 
to cut down with the saw first. It is 
not needed for working with the grain, 
and consequently a neutral position is 
provided in which it can fit. 

(123) 
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THE DOUBLE - BINE TWIST 
(Continued from page 133) 


finishing off. You will find that you 
can pass this completely between the 
bines and work it with a compound 
movement, so taking out all inequalities. 

Note that it is always desirable to 
finish off completely the inner surface of 
the bines before touching the outer sur- 
faces. The reason for this is that in 
using the file there is always the danger 
of the outer surface being damaged, and 
if the finishing of this is left until last 
any blemishes can always be taken out. 
To complete the shape cut away with 
gouge or pen-knife the outer corners so 
that the section shown at AA, Fig. 2, 
is produced. 


The Ends.—The ends need special 
attention and Fig. 5 should be studied 
closely. There are various ways in which 
the finish can be made. At the top the 
left hand greove finishes in a small 
circular cut, that is, it stops short 
beneath the hollow ring at the top. At 
the bottom, however, the groove is 
continued right into the hollow ring. 

A rat-tail file will be needed for finish- 
ing the crutch between the bines at top 
and bottom. It is also handy for working 
into the ends of the groove. For the 
rest, however, the half-round file is 
sufficient, using this either flat or round 
side in accordance with the particular 
position in which it is working. The 
file marks can be largely removed by 
scraping so far as the outer surfaces are 
concerned, but this is rather more diff- 
cult for the inner surfaces, owing to the 
limited width in which the scraper can 
work. Some woodworkers keep a 
special narrow scraper which can be 
passed between the bines. 

In any case, finish off by rubbing 
thoroughly with glasspaper. Start with 
a fairly coarse grade, say middle 2, to 
take out all inequalities. Follow this 
with No. 14, and finally use No. 0. 
It is really essential to finish off with 
a very fine grade of glasspaper because 
it is practically impossible to work the 
glasspaper in the direction of the grain. 

(317) 


FIRESIDE 
COMPANIONS 


A pair of these stools—one at each side of the 
diving-room chimneypiece—will be found to be 
exceedingly handy. 

HELVED stools of this type, too 
Sow in height to be termed tables, 
accommodate almost every kind of 
sundry you require when sitting by the 


fire. They are perfectly simple in con- 
struction and very little timber is 
needed. 


The sides (A) are held at top by the 
two rails (B) which will be lap-dovetailed 
on. Through dovetails could, indeed, be 
used as the overhanging top would hide 
them. Shelves (C and D) could either be 
housed, or cut with through tenons 
which would be neatly wedged. If the 
stiffening rail (F) is thought necessary 
it may be either stub-tenoned or through- 
tenoned and wedged. Through joints 
are always regarded as permissible in oak. 
The top, overhanging 4 in. all round, is 
glued down and screwed through rails 
(B). It may also be_ glue-blocked 
between the rails. 

Any furniture hardwood obtainable 
will serve, failing which birch, beech, 
ash, sycamore or chestnut (whichever is 
available) might be stained and waxed. 
The sizes given are based on examples 
which have already proved their con- 
venience, but height and width may be 
modified to suit individual tastes. 


FRONT ELEVATION AND SIDE-SECTION. 


they require little timber. 


CUTTING LIST 
Long Wide Thick 


ins ins, -ins, 
(A) 2 Sides 163 74 8 
(B) 2Toprails 9 2 $ 
(C) Shelf .. 9 74 3 
(D) Shelf .. @9 74 3 
(E) Top 10 84 $ 
(F) Stiffening rail 9 13 3 
Lengths allow for joints, but 


thicknesses are net. .~ 
(170) | 
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COMPLETED ITEM - 
Imagine the usefulness of a pair of these pedestals by your living-room fireplace. Being small 


Main sizes are 17 in. high, 10 in. wide, 8} in. deep 


THE WAR EFFORT 
We are still asked to encourage readers 
to salvage every scrap of paper for the 
war effort. Every kind of paper and 
cardboard is required for making muni- 
tions. Please therefore continue to put 
out your weekly bundle for the collector. 


Do not try to use blunt tools ; you 
cannot turn out good work. If your 
plane or chisel becomes dull sharpen it 
straightway. A strop is handy to keep 
a chisel in condition, an _ occasional 
rub restoring the edge. 


FOLDING BED TABLE 


LEAN softwood free of knots, or 
{ ‘any minor hardwood (suchas birch, 
plane, sycamore, beech, etc.) may 
be used. Top, 20 ins. by 12 ins., may 
finish } in. bare and be jointed to width 


_ 


THE SPRING LATA 
ENGAGES NOTCH IN RAIL 
AND HOLOS LEGGE DOWN ' 


OD 


LATH BUTTS AGAINST RAIL 
ANDO HOLOS THE 
LEGS WHEN UP 


with end clamps 2 ins. wide. Legs, 7 ins. 
long, are 1} ins. square, tapering to # in. 
For Rails, to be tenoned to legs, allow 
11 ins. by 14 ins. by 14 ins. (or if pre- 
ferred, § in.).- Battens, 11 ins. long, are 
#in. by 3 in. for 
Lath allow a strip 
15 ins. by 2 ins. by 
#; in. thick. Each 
pair of legs is hinged 
with two stout back 
flap hinges, the bat- 
tens being screwed 
in position so that 


they will act as stops when the legs are 
up. 
The lath is screwed toa 2 ins. by 2 ins. 
centre block which will have to be about 
1 in. thick. When legs are folded the 
lath engages a notch (-% in. deep) cut in 
each rail (see Fig. 1). When legs are 
raised the lath is tilted up and, when 
free, springs back to its normal position, 
butting against the rails and thus pre- 
venting the legs from slipping. The 
exact height of block and length of lath 


are matters for simple adjustment when 
assembling. (169) 


LATH RESTS IN 
ho NOTCH IN RAIL 


BATTENACTS AS 
A STOP FOR LEGS 
POSITION 


OF LEG 
WNEN UP 


8L0cK (BELOW) 
FOR LATH 


Eee 


FIG. 1. FOLDING BED TABLE, 20. in. by 12ins. FIG. 2. SCALE PLAN OF UNDERSIDE 
The Diagrams show how the legs are held firm in either position 
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USING 
REPAIR PLATES 


Repair plates are useful aids to the furniture repairer, but the true craftsman 


will only use them as a last resort. 


neatly disguised beneath a coating of polish. 


T is as well to know about the different types of repairing plates 
normally obtainable. The illustrations at Fig. 1 form a handy 
reference. The range of sizes are as follows : 


Plain Plates Flat Tee Plates Flat L Plates 


(in steel) (in iron) (in steel) 
3 ins. by # in. 2 ins. to 4 ins. 2 ins. to 4 ins. 
to 8 ins. by 14 ins. by 3 in. by #in. 
(in brass) (in brass) (in brass) 
2} ins. by # in. 14 ins. by 3 in. 13 ins. by 3% in. 
3 ins. by 7% in. ld ins. by 2 in. 14 ins. by 3 in. 


Leg Braces 
(bronzed steel) 
1} ins. to 1# ins. 
square 
14 in. diam. 


Screw Plates 
(in steel) 
#in. by }in. to 
24 ins. by # in. 


Chair Brackets 
(in steel ) 
14 ins. by # in. 
to 4 ins. by $ in. 


(in brass) 1} in. diam. 
14 ins. by % in. to Note.—Table plates are often useful in 
2 ins. by $ in. making repairs. Both types shown 


measure 12 ins. by 1} ins. 


Leg Braces.—When chair legs are loose fiom the seat and 
cannot be effectively secured by using glue, screws, or nails, the 
metal leg brace is an asset. After glue has been applied to the leg 
dowel pin or tenon, a suitable brace is screwed against the leg and 
underside of the seat as shown at A, Fig. 2. It is advisable to cramp 
the seat and leg. 

If the chair is fitted with a thin lath of wood (at the front, beneath 
the seat) fitting loosely into mortises in the legs, a panel pin driven 
in, as indicated, will prevent slackness. Should any seat joints be 
slack and difficult to tighten up by ordinary means, a corner angle 
bracket fixed on, as shown, will help greatly. 


Plain Plates.—Chair rails broken as in Fig. 2 can be repaired by 
using glue and screws. When the break is acute, a new rail should 
be made and fitted. The alternative is to repair the rail with a 
plain plate of suitable width. 

It is wrong, of course, to merely screw the plate upon the inside 
of the rail. as at B, Fig. 2. A better and neater job is obtained by 
cutting a recess at one side of the rail pieces so the plate lies flush. 

The plate should be screwed temporarily to the prepared rail 
pieces so that the screws tend to force the joint close. Do this 
independently then, having glued the rail ends and inserted them 
into the chair legs, the broken joint is glued and the plate screwed 
on. Always try to follow this plan, because it saves having to 
knock the chair asunder in order to fit the rail. 

When a plate is the same width as a rail, it may need to be filed 
neatly where exposed to the eye. If dealing with a fairly wide rail, 
perhaps 2 ins. wide, the repair plate should be narrower, such as 
1} ins. wide, so that its edges will not be seen when sunk centrally 
into the wood. 


Screw Repairs.—Loose top and bottom cross-rails in the backs 
of chairs may be strengthened by means of small corner brackets. 
This, however, is not advised, for the judicious use of screws in- 
variably makes a stronger, sounder, less unsightly job. 
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After all, few people like to see their 


furniture ‘‘ patched’’ here and there with pieces of thin metal, even though 
It is only when circumstances 


make the use of repair plates inevitable that they should be incorporated. 


If the rails are tenoned to the legs, 
screws are driven into the tenons (via 
the legs) as at C and D, Fig. 3. If the 
rails are dowelled to the legs, screws are 
driven sidewise into the latter to draw 
the rails against them, as shown. The 
reason for the ditference in treatment is 
due to the fact that one can seldom drive 
a screw successfully into a dowel side- 
wise, and even if one does succeed, there 
is always the possibility of the dowels 
splitting. . 

If a few upright back support rails, 
whether laths or dowels, have to be 
fitted and it seems a shame to knock the 
chair apart to do so, there are two simple 
tips worth trying. One method is shown 
at D, Fig. 3 (described fully in a previous 
article), the other being at E, Fig. 3. 
Most bottom back rails (waists) are 
curved and sit out beyond the back 
edge of the seat. This feature usually 
enables one to bore a rail hole right through, using 
a ratchet brace; it also enables a new rail to be 
inserted and pushed through the waist rail up to 
the top one. 

If adopting this tip, make the upright lath, or dowel, 
the full depth of the rail when fitted. A small screw is 
then driven-into the new upright. 


T Plates.—Little can be written about the use of tee 
plates, so far as the woodworker in furniture is con- 
cerned. One excellent use to which they can be applied, 
however, is detailed at G, Fig. 4. We show a small one, 
with the horizontal shape bent at right angles with the 
upright shape. It is better than using ordinary brackets 
for fixing loose arm rests on the type of fireside chair 
shown (F). 

Cheaply-constructed chairs of this nature quickly 
develop loose arm rests, for these are usually attached to 
the leg tops by single 4 in. dowel stumps. The opposite 
end of the rests are similarly affixed to the back legs. 
Rather than use bent tee plates or corner brackets, screws 
can be applied as at J, Fig. 4. A single large screw should 
be driven into the back end of the arm rest, as at H. 


FLAT ELL 
PLATES 


LARGEST AND SMALLEST 
SIZES , 
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TABLE PLATES. 
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.* BRACE 


TYPICAL PLATES FOR REPAIR WORK. 


FIG. I. 
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JOINTS 
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FIG. 2. PLATES USED FOR REPAIRING CHAIRS. 
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FIG. 4. 

L_ Plates.—Useful for many corner repairs, foremost 
amongst which is the repairing of wooden curb mitre joints. 
The plates are, of course, let in flush at the underside of the 
curb (K, Fig. 5). Plates used in this way should be 4 in. thick. 
A bracket may be fitted at the inside corner of the joint to 
give extra strength. . 

If the mitre requires tightening at the top, a corrugated 
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FIG. 3. 
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PUNCHED FOR 
CONCEALING 


FIG. 5. TRIPOD TABLE AND SCREW PLATES. 

joint fastener hammered across the joint will usually bring 
about the desired result. Joint fasteners are made so that 
the ‘‘teeth’’ cut into the wood at a slightly dovetailing 
angle, thereby drawing the wood tightly together. Being 
exposed, fasteners used in this manner should be punched 
and concealed with plastic wood (L). 

(Continued on page 138) 
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LHE CGUBIG VOLUME OF A 


Rounpb Loc 


The Mathematical and the Practical way 


Although you may never be in a position to sell or buy timber ‘‘ in the round ’’, or may 

never even be called upon to calculate the cubic contents of a round log, it is interesting 

to know how experience has led to the adoption of a simple rule which is now accepted 
all over the world. 


at school which it is well to fix in 
the memory. To find the length 
of the circumference of a circle we 
multiply the length of the diameter by 
31/7th. In the reverse way, if we 
know the circumference, we divide by 
3.1/7th and get the diameter. (3 1/7th 
is the nearest fraction and may be 
accepted for all practical purposes.) 
Thus, taking Fig. 1, if we are given 
the diameter as 28 ins., multiply 28 by 
31/7th and we have 88 ins. as the 
circumference. In the case of a standing 
tree, if we measure the girth at, say, 
4 ft. or 5 ft. from the ground, the mean 
diameter is ascertained in half a minute. 
The diameter being twice the radius, the 
latter (in the present case) is 14 ins. 


"Leesan is a rule which we learned 


SQUARE 
——~ (4° */4 


RADIUS 
4. ins 


{ A 
DIAMETER 
88 - 37 - 28 irs 


FIG. I. AREA OF A CIRCLE. 
By squaring the radius of a circle (a 14 in. by 
14 in. square) and multiplying this by 3 |/7th 
we find that the cotal area is 616 square 
inches. 


CALCULATING THE AREA OF A 
CIRCLE 


Then another rule is that which gives 
the avea of a circle. As there are no 
straight boundary lines we cannot 
multiply the length by the width as in 
the case of a square or other rectangular 
figure. Take the radius (A—D, Fig. 1) 
and on it set up the square (A, B, C, D). 
This square, being 14 ins. by 14 ins. has 
an area of 196 square ins. Multiply 196 
by the magic fraction 31/7th and we 
get a total of 616 square inches, which is 
mathematically correct. The rule is: 
multiply the square of the radius by 
3 1/7th. ; 

If the circle represented the section 
of a log 10 ft. long, we multiply 616 by 
10 and (dividing by 144) arrive at the 
cubic contents, which will be approxi- 
mately 422 cubic feet. Remember that 


round timber is sold (generally) by the 
cubic foot. 

But a timber log is never a perfect 
cylinder with parallel sides and uni- 
formly circular ends. Not only does it 
taper in length, but there may be 
irregularities in growth, and the sound 
wood is encased in a thick layer of bark. 
Thus the total contents as given above 
are far in excess of the actual commercial 
contents. Long experience, indeed, has 
shown that, allowing for taper, bark, 
etc., waste represents about 27 per cent. 
of the sound timber. 


ARRIVING AT THE CUBIC 
CONTENTS OF A LOG 
This has led to the almost universal 
adoption of a quick method of arriving 


FIG. 2. SQUARE OF A LOG. 
By taking one-fourth of the girth (viz. 22 
ins.) and squaring this we get an imaginary 
square log 22 ins. by 22 ins. (484 square 
inches). The allowance for waste works out 
at practically 131 square inches, or 27 per cent. 


at the cubic volume of a log without the 
trouble of squaring a radius or bothering 
about a fraction like 31/7th. The 
method is to regard the round log as a 
square one and this is done in the 
simplest of ways. The method too, 
automatically allows for the waste. 

The rule by which the size of square 
is arrived at can be followed from 
Fig. 2. To allow for the taper the girth 
of the log is measured half-way along 
the length of log (see Fig. 5). One-fourth 
of the girth is then taken as the base 
length of our square. Assuming that the 
girth obtained is again 88 ins., a fourth 
of this is 22 ins., and we have the 
square (E, F, G, H) indicated in Fig. 2. 
Multiply 22 by 22, then multiply the 
result by the length of log, and we have 
the accepted commercial contents. 
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Of course, if the quarter girth is takem 
in inches and the length of log in feet, 
the result must be divided by 144 to 
reach the contents in cubic feet, which. 
is approximately 334. 


Figs. 3 and 4 show the two methods. 
in a way that may help our arithmetic. 
If we take the case (Fig. 1) where the 
radius is squared and multiplied by 
3 1/7th, we see in Fig. 3 three imaginary 
logs of 14 ins. by 14 ins. and an odd 
length representing one-seventh of a 
square. The four pieces represent the 
total cubic volume of the log. 


In Fig. 4 we see the imaginary com- 
mercial square (22 ins. by 22 ins.) with 
the waste shown separately. The total 
bulk of Fig. 41s exactly the same as that 
of Fig. 3; but, by allowing for waste 
in the method of measuring, the volume 
of the commercially sound timber is 
more easily grasped. 


Any reader who takes the trouble to 
work out two little sums will find that 
the estimated waste indicated in Figs. 
2 and 4 represents about 27 per cent. of 
the sound imaginary square. Area of 
circle (Fig. 1) is 616 square ins.; area 
of square (Fig. 2) is 484 square ins. To 
this latter figure of 484 add 27 per cent. 
(nearly 131) and you have a total of 615. 
This shows how closely, after allowing 


fS3TIMATEO 
WASTE 


ALTERNATIVE METHODS COMPARED 
The equivalent cubic bulk arrived at by the 
two methods is shown in pictorial cutting in 
Figs. 3 and 4. Fig. 5 shows how girth of log is. 

taken at mid-length. 


the recognised 27 per cent. for waste, the 

practical method of Fig. 2 approximates 

the purely mathematical one of Fig. I. 
(290) 


FURNITURE REPAIRS 
(Continued from page 137) 

Bent Plain Plates.—Shapely legs on 
the turned column of a light coffee 
table are usually affixed by dovetails 
cut in the legs. If the dovetails are 
loose and cannot be made tight, a plain 
plate let into leg and base of column 
(see M, Fig. 5) is the only alternative. 
The plate is bent to suit the curvature 
of the leg 

Screw Plates.—Screw plates are 
used chiefly for fixing table-tops to 
framings, under-shelves to legs, shelf 
cross-over rails to legs, etc., the latter 
being indicated at N, Fig. 5. (319) 


PORTABLE 


Toot CASE 


The portable tool case is much in favour with woodworkers since most, tf not 
all, of the tools required on a small job can be easily carried from place to place, 
the tools being arranged in the case tn a neat manner without lost space. 


case of interest as it could be adapted 
to stand at the back of the bench and 
hold those tools that are in general use. 

The length is determined by the panel saw 
which is carried in the lid. portion ; the other 
dimensions could be worked out so that the 
tools are allotted a definite space without 
waste. A convenient size is 26 ins. by 15 ins. 
and 54 ins. deep. A suggested arrangement 
of tools is shown in Figs. 2 and 3, but witha 
little ingenuity an even more compact storage 
could be devised. It will be noted that the 
edges of the chisels are protected from other 
tools in the case by a pocket into which the 
blades project. In planning a layout, due 
regard should be given to the balance of the 
case 

Construction.—It will be found that it 
is easier to make the case as an enclosed box 
and then separate the lid from the case 
proper. The frame a is best made from # in. 
planed deal and the sides 6b and c can be 4 mm. 
birch ply. It is best to dovetail the frame and 
it is advisable to have the pins on the top and 
bottom portions as shown in Fig. 5. There 
will then be no tendency for the joints to come 
apart due to the weight of the case. On the top 
portion of the frame wider pins should be 
arranged at the position of the joint of the 
lid. 

When the frame is completed, the plywood 
side b can be glued and pinned in place, 
leaving a slight projection of the plywood all 
round for cleaning off. This done, gauge a line 
for the lid and carefully saw through the case 
on the line with a panel saw. The cut d can be 
done with a tenon saw. The sawn edges of 
the case and lid are next cleaned up, removing 
as little wood as possible in the process. If 
the lid frame is temporarily placed in position 
on the case, it will be found that the lower 
edges of the case, below the lid, project 
slightly. These edges will have to be planed 
until all are flush. 

Next prepare the remaining plywood side, 
c, allowing about } in. in excess of the length 
and 1 in. in the depth. At a position corres- 
ponding to the joint e cut the plywood in two 
and, level with each edge, glue and pin a 
Z in. bv in. strip, the }in. face being against the plywood. 
Each strip is cut to fit tightly between the ends of the case. 
The strips are shown at f, Figs. 2, 3and 4. The meeting edges 
should now be bevelled to the angle of the cut d thus when 
the plywood is finally applied to this side of the case a close 
joint will be obtained at e. As with the face b, the plywood 
is glued and pinned in place and the edges cleaned off. 

It will improve the appearance of the case if the exterior 
edges are slightly rounded. If it is intended to make provision 
for chisels, as shown, the shelf g should be made of # in. 
plywood in order to provide adequate strength between the 
slats for the chisels. Deal will suffice for the other shelf, 
partition and pocket. If desired the lid may be hinged at the 
joint e but the lid can be satisfactorily held in place by 
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EVERY WOODWORKER WILL FIND THIS USEFUL 


A suggested size is 26 ins. by 15 ins. by 5} ins., but this can be arranged to suit special tools. 
The interior fittings, too, can be designed in accordance with the tools you have 


blocks 4 screwed and glued to the lid. The saws are held in 
position by slotted blocks in which the blades rest, the 
handles being secured by blocks provided with turn buttons. 


It is possible to purchase a handle and lock for a wooden 
attache case which will serve for the present purpose, but 
these fittings could be obtained from an old case and adapted 
for use. If the case is for home use only, the lock and handle 
could be omitted and the lid secured by hooks and pins, as 
indicated in dotted lines. 


Before applying a coat of paint to the case, all nails should 
be punched and filled with putty. It will probably be found 
necessary to apply three coats of paint before a good appear- 
ance is obtained. (297) 
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THE QUESTION 


CHILD’S PULL CAR 


FRONT AND SIDE ELEVATION OF CAR 


CONCRETE C.R. (Tyrone).—I have 
SLABS to make a number of 
concrete slabs, each 
one to have an inscription on it in block 
letters. They will be placed outside and 
will be subject to all kinds of weather. I 
would be glad of some advice as to whether 
Portland cement or Ferrocrete would be 
best to use. Also the kind of finish. 


Reply.—Concrete slabs of special 
shape and size are made in wood forms 
or moulds. If you have only a limited 
quantity to make you could knock up 
several moulds similar to Fig. 2 of 1fin., 
using 4 in. wide lengths for the sides and 
grooved and tongued boards for the 
bottoms, the sides being nailed together 
(Fig. 3) and the bottoms allowed to 
project beyond them as Fig. 4. A pallet 
or wooden bed the exact size of each 
stone should be provided to drop into 
the mould and serve for its removal 
when the concrete has set. The bottom 
side of the pyramid should have longer 
nails with sufficient of the head left 
projecting for easy removal with the 
pincers without jarring the “ green” 


stones. Allow seven days before handling, _ 


covering with sacks or tarpaulin in hot, 
dry weather and sprinkling to prevent 
too speedy drying and taking precau- 
tions in winter against frost reaching 
the stones. 

Portland cement, 


normal setting, 


=e full up or down. 


BOX 


C.J.F. (Bromley) asks for 
assistance in the design 
for a pull car. 


Reply.—The carrier indicated by your 


sketch serves the purpose for a child a 


trifle older than two years. That we 
show could later have its shaft and 
wheels removed for use as a swing seat. 
With this in mind you might reconsider 
the dimensions you have supplied to us 
and make the seat, say, 9 ins. to 12 ins. 
high in the back. Provided that a solid 
wood seat is used the back framework 
could be made of 3 in. thickness, 1} in. 
wide, the top rail being in one piece 
steamed to shape or if in three pieces 
neatly dowelled together or tongued. 
The back uprights are tenoned in at top 
and pass through seat and are wedged. 
The foot rest can have its two uprights 
tongued into underside of seat and 
be further held by a pair of galvanised 
angle brackets. The framework can then 
be faced with a length of 3-ply. 


For the shaft a length of ash 2 ft. 
6 ins. long, or as required, can be used, 
square tapered or turned and fitted 
with a T-piece shaped as Fig. 1. The 
shaft can be pivoted to a forked bracket 
which will then be screwed under the 


, seat on its centre line, or the forks of the 


bracket can be prolonged to clear the 
seat front and so allow the shaft to turn 
A tilt could be sup- 
ported by a leg iron as indicated. So far 


having a limited set of not more than 
thirty minutes and a final set of not 
more than ten hours may be best for 
your use, mixed with sharp sand in the 
proportion of one part cement to three 
parts sand. To this may be added 1} 
parts sharp # in. granite chips or the 
mix can be reinforced by laying within it 
pieces of expanded metal or two layers 
of ordinary 1 in. galvanised wire mesh. 
It is best to sift the aggregate free from 
all lumps and dirt and it must be thor- 
oughly dry and well mixed before water is 
added. Water also must be clean. The 
presence of salt will retard the setting 
of the mix; organic matter, oils and 
acids tend to spoil its hardness and 
durability. Ferrocrete sets'in about the 
same time as normal Portland cement 
but hardens more speedily, but there is a 
rapidly hardening class of the latter 
which will set in five minutes after 
water has been mixed therewith. The 
proportions of the cement and aggregate 
should be carefully measured. Clinker 
and breeze are often used but are likely 
to be sulphurous and dirty and are thus 
more safely avoided. 


The inside of the mould may be 
wiped, not soaked, with soap or a 
mixture of one part linseed oil reduced 
by three parts paraffin to prevent the 
mix sticking to the surround when set 
so that it can be easily removed on its 
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In these columns we endeavour to help 
readers in practical difficulties. 


REGULATIONS 


Each query must be accompanied by a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


A coupon from page iv. of cover must be enclosed. 


Full particulars must be stated, and, if possible, 
a rough sketch sent. 


Only problems connected with woodwork can be 
dealt with. 

Special designs for individual requirements 
cannot be prepared. 


Queries should be addressed to: The 
Editor, WOODWORKER, Montague House, 
Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 


as springs are concerned the type you 
indicate should be successful if properly 
fitted but ordinary springs such as those 
seen under a cycle saddle (Fig. 4) are 
frequently bolted to the axle to form a 
direct bed for the car. Rubber-tyred 
wheels 8 in. to 11 in. diameter would be 
suitable for mounting. (38) 


pallet for storage. When loaded in the 
mould the mix should be well tamped 
throughout, especially in the corners and 
the surface smoothed by working a 
length of smooth wood backwards and 
forwards over the top edges of the wood. 
Never re-mix concrete which has already 
begun to set; delay the setting by 
frequent mixing. The slab is later 
rubbed down with a clean brush and 
both the texture and the surface can be 
improved by rubbing over with a car- 
borundum stone. (8) 


Mould 


FIG. 2 
DETAILS OF THE WOOD MOULD. 


LET ME BE YOUR FATHER 


You need help and fatherly advice in difficult 
times like these. 1 am in the position to give 


We teach nearly 
all the Trades and 
Professions by Post 
In all parts of the 
world. The most 
progressive and 
most successful 
Correspondence 
College in the 
world. 


that to you FREE. 


If you know what 
you want to study, 
write for prospec- 
tus. If you are un- 
decided, write for 
my fatherly advice, 
itis Free. Distance 
makes no dif- 
ference 


DO ANY OF THESE SUBJECTS INITEKEST YOU 


Accountancy Examinations 

Advertising&Sales Management 

Agriculture 

A.M.1. Fire E. Examinations 

Applied Mechanics 

Army Certificates 

Auctioneers and Estate Agents 

Aviation Engineering 

Aviation ireless Banking 

Blue Prints Boilers 

Book-keeping, Accountancy, 
and Modern Business Methods 

B.Se (Eng.) 

Builders’ Quantities 

Building, Architecture, and 
Clerks of Works 

Cambridge Senior School Cer- 
tificate 

Civil Engineering Civil Service 

All Commercial! Subjects 

Commercial Art 

Common Prelim. E.J.E.B. 

Concrete and Structural 
Engineering 

Draughtsmanship, all Branches 

Engineering, all Branches, Sub- 
jects and Examinations 

General Education 

G.P.O. Eng. Dept. 

Heating and Ventilating 

Industrial Chemistry 

Institute of Housing 

Insurance Journalism 

Languages Mathematics 

Matriculation Metallurgy 

Mining, All Subjects 

Mining, Electrical Engineering 


Motor Engineering 

Motor Trade 

Municipal and County Engineers 

Naval Architecture 

Novel Writing 

Pattern Making Piay Writing 

Police, Special Course 

Preceptors, College of 

Press Tool Work 

Production Engineering 

Pumps and Pumping Machinery 

Radio Communication 

Radio Service Engineering 

R.A.F. Special Courses 

Road Making and Maintenance 

Salesmanship, 1.$.M.A. 

Sanitation 

School Attendance Officer 

Secretarial Examinations 

Sheet Metal Work 

Shipbuilding 

Shorthand (Pitman’s) 

Short Story Writing 

Speaking in Public 

Structural Engineering 

Surveying 

Teachers of Handicrafts 

Telephony and Telegraphy 

Television 

Transport Inst. Examinations 

Viewers, Gauges, Inspectors 

Weights and Measures Inspec- 
tors 

Welding 

Wireless Telegraphy and Tele- 
phony 

Works Managers 


If you do not see your own requirements above, write to us on any 
subject. Full particulars free. 


Dept. 56, THE BENNETT COLLEGE 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND 


SALE AND EXCHANGE (lid. per word) 


Handicraft Teaching.—Craftsmen, Wood or Metal, prepared for 
examinations by correspondence coaching. Special terms for men in 
the fighting services. Government grant available-—MARRIOTT’S 
10c, Grange Road, Chester. : 
Cherry Wood Pipes.—Unlimited demand. Easily made from any 
wood. Clear diagrams and instructions plus the secret of the C.W. 
Perfume. 2/6.—Below. 

Lathes.—Well tested, simplified diagrams and clear instructions for 
any handyman to construct a satisfactory Toy or Model Maker’s 
Lathe from easily obtainable materials costing approximately 40/-. 


Price 3/6. Parts stocked.—_W. BARHAM, ‘“‘Hilltop,’’ Bradmore. 


Green, Coulsdon, Surrey. 


Wanted Urgently.—12 in. or 15 in. Randsaw, 6 in. or 8 in. Planing 
Machine, 8 in. Circular Saw with bed. All with or without power 
drive. Good condition.—F. Leigh, Station Road, Keswick . 

Toy Wheels.—(Wood) 3 ins. to 6 ins. diam. only. S.A.E, brings price 
list and particulars.—GREER, 931, Argyle Street, Glasgow, C.3. 
Monomark Service.—Permanent London Address. Letters redirected. 
Confidential. 5/- p.a. Royal patronage. Key tag 9d.—wWrite 
BM/MONO4W, W.C.1. 


FOR A REAL 


tomo FINISH 


q 
3 


SE WE TAN 


* FINISH ’ Is the true test of crafts- 

manship. It’s easy to impart a 

real professional ‘ finish ’ to woodwork 

and furniture you make at home, with 

“COLRON’”’ WOOD DYE—the finest 
stain for all practical purposes. 


One coat of ‘““COLRON”’ Is all that 
Is required to emphasise the natural 
beauty of the wood grain. No smears— 
no overlaps—no trouble ! Leave from 
two to three hours, burnish with a 
rough dry cloth and you have a perfect 
base for french polishing or for waxing 
with ‘‘RONUK’’ FLOOR POLISH. 


COLRON 


WOOD DYES 


8 SHADES—ALL SIZES—8d. UPWARDS 


Write for colour guide and full details to 1} 


RONUKLTD., Dept. 64 Portslade, Sussex 


COMPLETE SETS OR SEPARATE PARTS FOR TROLLEYS, TRUCKS, BARROWS, ETC. 


Set P608 


GOMPLETE SETS FOR TROLLEYS, WAGONS, SACK AND 

WAREHOUSE APPLIANCES—ALL READY TO FIX. PLAIN OR 

RUBBER. AXLES ANY LENGTH. ASK FOR SET P.608. 
WHEELS ANY SIZE TO ORDER. 

ASK FOR IRON WHEELS LIST PLAIN OR RUBBER TYRED. 


COMPLETE SET OF HAND-TRUCK UNDERWORKS. 
**The Little Wonder '’ Set Truckwork Complete, ready to fix, no 


trouble at all. Set No. O—Wood wheels up 
to 80 in. diam. Steel Tyres, Axle, Springs, 4... 
Scrolls,etc. Carry 1} cwt. £4-19-6 
Also other Complete Sets with Rubber-Tyred Wheels. 
No special knowledge required for fitting. 
Also Wood Wheels up to 12 cwt. load. 
Ask for Truck and Wheel List. 


We are noted for Castors of all kinds, Trolley Wheels, etc., Iron 
Steel and Rubber. Wheels in Brass, Iron, Steel. Ask for Castor list. 


Supplies are mostly restricted by Government. All prices subject to 
variation without notice. Close early Saturdays. 


Send 2d. stamp for LISTS to Dept. ‘‘W.’’ Tel, RODNEY 3011 


THE SOUTH LONDON WHEEL & RUBBER TYRE WORKS LTD. 


Stout Wheels, Thick Spokes 
Rubber Tyres, wired on. 
Best Steel Springs, Scrolls, 
etc. Strong }in. Axle. Any 
length to order, or send 
clear width of gateway. 


9 Sizes of Wheels. 5 Sizes 
of Rubber. Wheels and 
Axle sold separately. 


Also made for 4 cwt. load. 
Ask for Truck List. 


SPECIALISTS IN 
WOOD WHEELS, 
HAND - TRUCKS, 
BARROWS 
TRADE TRUCKS, 
BANK & WARB- 
HOUSE TROL- 
LEYS : CASTORS 
ALL KINDS 


FITTINGS— 
EVERY SIZE & 
TYPE. 


No Toy Wheels 
Available at 
Present. 


Ask for 
Trolley List. 


Our Grand Extra Strong RUBBER-TYRED WHEEL 4R 
_ Supplied in 9 sizes, with Axle and Caps. 
paae of he loads 3-4 cwt. 
Axles any length to order. 
No. 4R Always ask for S.L.W.W. No. 4R Wheels. 

Plain or Ball-Bearings. 
Complete sets supplied for making Hand Trucks. 
With Wheels, Axles, Caps, Springs, Scrolls, Clips. Ready to 

fix. Also supplied in many sizes to carry 1 cwt. load. 


54 NEW KENT RD., ELEPHANT & CASTLE, LONDON S.E.I 
= (Established 1860) 


If you are 
unlucky 
enough to 
have to put 
up with 
“*some- 
thing else’’ 
in present 
difficulties 


Wholesale only: 


HIBERNIA WORKS, SHEFFIELD, ENG. 


WILLIAM MARPLES & SONS LTD.. 


TYZACK’S 
ELEPHANT BRAND 


SAWS 


CRAFTSMAN 
MADE AND 
FULLY 
WARRANTED 


OUR 
BOOKLET 
‘* SER VICING 
YOUR SAWS” 
TELLS YOU 
HOW TO GET 
THE BEST 
RESULTS 


FREE ON 


REQUEST 
enclosing this advertisement to 


W. TYZACK, SONS & TURNER, LTD. 


LITTLE LONDON WORKS SHEFFIELD 8 


THE : 
WOODWORKER 
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